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McClellan remained in inactivity, the better he (Lee) would be pre¬ 
pared for the deadly combat that must sooner or later come. 
Whether the prediction of Lee came true, the reader no doubt 
knows. 
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DEAF MUTES IN THE CONFEDERACY. 


NUMBER IV. 


Battles before Richmoud! Tremendous excitement in the city ! 
McClellan came up with his formidable army, confident in his ability 
to inflict an irremediable blow on the enemy, insomuch that ho might 
repeat Julius Cesar’s famous dispatch—“veni, vidi, vici.” Very 
little did he anticipate the determined resistance which awaited him 
and the disheartening disasters which subsequently befell his army. 
Emerging from the dense forests in proximity to the classic Chicka- 
hominy river, they were startled and galled by the terrible discharges 
of grape, shell, etc. from the other side of that River. Such was 
the consternation of McClellan at this unexpected reception that lie 
ordered his army to halt, —a very unfortunate order, nay, the worst 
that a general could give liis army at such a crisis. Gen. Lee, when 
notified of the fact, was astonished, and yet delighted : lie said Mc¬ 
Clellan had made a blunder, and would pay dearly for it; the longer 


Had McClellan possessed the rapidity of Napoleon, the sagacity 
of the Duke of Marlborough, or the iron will of Grant, he would 
have taken an opposite system, by which lie might have saved the 
boundless calamities to both sections. Although an able officer, ho 
was, like Wurmscr, altogether behind the ago, and ignorant of the 
vehemence and rapidity which Gen. Lee had introduced into his 
army ; bold even to rashness in the original conception of the cam¬ 
paign, he was vacillating and irresolute, when the time arrived for 
him to carry it into execution : whilst deliberating in councils of war, 
his wary foe was counting hours and even minutes in the march of 
his legions. In vain the “Great American Eagle” endeavored to 
impress on her now favorite that it was necessary to bo prompt— 
every day’s delay lessened the chances of victory. 

It is, however, duo McClellan to say that he could not do anything 
without consulting the officials at Washington, and many a plan, 
matured with deliberation by himself, and approved by the officers 
generally, was rendered abortive by the delay, necessarily caused by 
its being referred to the officials. 

■ Bo that as it may, McClellan, to prevent surprise, ordered fortifi¬ 
cations to be erected from the right to the left in front of the river; 
heavy guns mounted on them that commanded the valley for a great 
distance, and the dense forests surrounding were felled for obstruc¬ 
tions. Thus his position was inaccessible except in tbe rear. Be¬ 
lieving in tbe impregnability of the fortifications, he ensconced him¬ 
self and his army therein, except a small detachment, stationed at 
various outposts in Itui rnaj:.—to pv.^u.J ——Knn ot* uuinnuuiiCRtion 
with the White House* about 25 miles distant on Pamunkey river, 
Here, it is probable, McClellan learned more of Animated History 
than ever before, as the country abounded in reptiles, insects, etc. 
Many a dismal night did ho spend among owls and frogs whose noc¬ 
turnal music was anything but pleasant. Ilis troops, hitherto en¬ 
thusiastic and sanguine, losing their confidence in their general, by 
reason of bis irresolution, despondency was taking possession of their 
hearts, their ranks being rapidly thinned by sickness and deaths, 
consequent on the unhealthiness of the country. 

Matters were in this critical state, when Jackson, after leaving a 
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small lbrcc in the Shenandoah valley, not only to divert McDowell’s 
army from uniting with that of McClellan, but also to mask his 
withdrawal from that district, marched swiftly around to McClellan’s 
position. Couriers arrived in breathless haste from the outposts, an¬ 
nouncing that Jackson’s command was in the rear, and to all appear- 
* ances, coming up. The Federals were greatly startled by the un¬ 
welcome intelligence. McClellan at once made dispositions of his 
army for a battle, with a determination to give a wholesome castiga¬ 
tion to that officious'intruder, which were hardly made, when the 
latter appeared. A sharp skirmish ensued: at the same time Gen. 
Lee ordered his army to cross the river and attack on the front, and 
sent a division around to turn the right flank of the enemy. The 
Federals were assailed instantaneously in every quarter except the 
left, and after a long, but unavailing resistance, were driven out, and 
thus lost in the outset of the campaign the moral influence of an ad¬ 
vance. Every morning they fought with desperate bravery ; every 
evening they retreated with a severe loss, for a week, from Mcchan- 
icsvillo, 4 1-2 miles'east of Richmond, to Malvern Hill, about 15 
miles S. E. The people of Richmond heard the battles: many 
ladies and gentlemen went up to the top of the Capitol, and could, 
by opera glass, see them fighting, tho’ not clearly. lVhcn the con¬ 
tending armies left a battle field, the “ Feds ” retreating and the 
“ Robs” pursuing, many people went out to gratify their curiosity. 
What a thrilling scene! Spectacles, truly sad, met the eye every¬ 
where : here and there wounded soldiers and corpses lying together; 
others in terrible agonies of death. — In a word, mutilated bodies, 
armless, legless or headless were seen everywhere. The air was full 
of offensive odor. Now and then a courier or dragoon spurred his 
horse at utmost speed through tho field, towards a new scene of con¬ 
flict. Dead and dying horses were as “ plenty as blackberries”: 
the sulTerings of the latter were speedily put an end to by their 
being shot, 

Jiy the way, it is a great'pity, indeed, that Mr. Palette, as an ar¬ 
tist, was not there at that time, lie would have enriched his studio. 

Many large stores or warehouses were impressed and used as hos¬ 
pitals, till new hospitals should be furnished. Ladies—God bless 
them! were there to nurse and cheer the wounded: hut for their 
angelic attentions, a good number of the latter would have closed 
their eyes forever. Surgeons and operators could hardly have any 
time to eat their meals. Nor were undertakers and grave diggers 
less busy. 

Rut thus far has the writer digressed from the subject of this art¬ 
icle. One bright day in June, 1802, he went down to the “Dis¬ 
patch ” office on Maiti street, to hear news. Soon he observed a fel¬ 
low asking, by signs, a guard at the entrance of a hospital a short 
distance above, to let him go in, but was answered in the negative. 
Altho’ positively refused admittance, he did not give up : he renewed 
the request, but with no better success. He then looked on the 
guard with jin evil eye. and to spite him, told him he could see in¬ 
mates within through the window notwithstanding, and ' wits" TOTJ 
that he was welcome to that, but could not bo lot in, and was finally 
shown a bayonet. With an air of disappointment, ho went over to 
tho other side of the street. Now and then he turned his eyes tow¬ 
ards tho guard, who .as often winked his eyes and wagged his extend¬ 
ed fingers on his nose at him. The fellow, greatly irritated, shook 
his fist at the guard which only produced a shout of laughter at his 
expense, With a temper thus soured, tho fellow came down to the 
Dispatch office. In a short time, he remarked the writer and a 
friend engaged in conversation on a slate. Query : how can a mute 
■ talk without a slate ? Is it not too costly to use paper? 


Turning to the friend, mistaking him for a mute, he made sums’ 
the friend was confounded. The fellow quickly finding out that he 
was speaking to a hearing person, took out paper and wrote to apol'. 
ogize to him. “ Are you a deaf mute? ” ho then asked the writer; 

“ I am, as you said correctly.” 

“Arc you married? I am, but my wife is dead. I have a son, 
now with my mother in North Carolina, My name is Geo, A, Ger- 
rard. Yours?” “I am not,” The writer told him his name. 
“ What is your occupation ? asked the writer. 

“ I am a harness-maker. I ought to go by the title of a horse 
tailor. Don’t you think so? I can make more “by the piece” 
than any other harness maker in town. That uncouth guard, (point- 
ing to him) has given mo an insult, for which I’ll, if possible, give 
him a good caning.” Mr. Gcrrard and the writer were then silent;, 
eyeing each other. Suddenly Mr. Gcrrard, assuming an' air of im. 
portoncc, said, “ I am extensively kuown in the city — I can’t stand 
here long, lest I should bo thought a loafer. When I see you next 
time. I’ll tell you a good deal, and you will be surprised to hear it; 
yes, your hair will rise on end ! I recollect that I have an engage¬ 
ment to meet a friend down tho street, so I bid you adieu,” 

Altho’ egotistical and airy, Mr. Gcrrard made favorable impres¬ 
sions on the writer. He was clear, regular and concise in the sign 
language. He was a stout man, little below the medium height, 
with full, black beard, and long, stiff mustache; his features were 
regular, except his nose which was little pug and little too long. 
The expression of his countenance indicated intelligence. But 
enough about lii.s personal appearance. 

A brief sketch of his life may bo interesting to the render: it will 
ho given from memory, as it was related by himself. After two 
years of drudgery at the American Asylum, as he called it, though 
the Report of that school says lie was educated there lbr four years,! 1 
he returned home in N. 0. Rut getting tired of domestic tran-j 
quilily, he left home, and apprenticed himself to a harness maker in 
New York city for the term of five years, at the expiration of whichj 
time, he commenced the life of a journeyman harness maker. Rcingi 
desirous of visiting every city or town in the U. S. lie only offered 
his services for one month or so at a place. Like other people who 
lead such a roving life, he fell in with bad companions. The conse¬ 
quence might easily have been anticipated: ho was involved in 
many difficulties, but from these he extricated himself, not, however, 
without bruises. When in St. Louis, he was assaulted by a bully, 
and would have been killed, had he been less courageous. After re¬ 
ceiving severe blows on his face, Mr. Gcrrard, now maddened, drew 
his bowic knife: the frightful sight of that knife so terrified the 
bully as to cause him to retreat. Mr. Gcrrard, by strategical move¬ 
ments, only known by that class, knocked him down arid gave him two 
black eyes. They were afterwards, strange to say, good friends. 
Subsequently ho went over to Cuba, but was arrested, as he had no 
passport, and sent back gratis. When the civil war broke out in 
Kansas, Mr. tlorrard wont there to join the Pro-slavery party. lie 
did some fighting : he saw several comrades falling dead or wounded 
by his side. He and his party were often reduced to starvation. 
They had to eat snakes. When the excitement in the territory sub¬ 
sided, he left there and went down to New Orleans, where he married 
a deaf and dumb lady, a graduate of the Kentucky Institution. At 
the end of two years, Mrs. Gcrrard died, leaving an attached hus¬ 
band and a son to mournlier. Disconsolate at heart, Mr. Gcrrard went 
northward. When lie was in Philadelphia, Mr. Lincoln was there, 
on his way to Washington, to take the place of the “Old I’ub. 
Func.,” and was addressing a large assemblage of people. Mr. Ger- 
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rard, who was present on the occasion, after eyeing the President 
elect, told a by-stander, “ D —n Old Abe, the Black llepublican and 
nigger worshipper! ” What a stirring scene ensued ! Mr. Gerrard 
was instantly surrounded by an excited mob, and threatened with 
death, but was rescued by the police and carried to a station. Next 
morning he was brought before the Mayor, and sentenced to impris¬ 
onment in jail. He was locked up in fetters, in a vile cell, subsisting 
on bread and water only, for two weeks, and would have been thus 
confined longer, but the Mayor, moved by his physical misfortunes, 
liberated him on condition that ho would go back to the South. He 
came south by the way of Hagerstown and Winchester, afterwards 
objects of the hostile armies. In a month Virginia seceded from the 
Union. Mr. Gerrard went to Culpepper C. II., as volunteers from 
every part of the Confederacy were converging towards that point. 
He mingled among the troops who were destined to fight at Manassas, 
and witnessed countless stirring scenes, any of which it is impassible 
to describe in so small a space as this. After the battle of Manassas 
he came down to Richmond: after having satisfied his great curiosi¬ 
ty by the sight of everything worth seeing, ho applied for, and his 
reputation then being good, obtained without any difficulty, a posi¬ 
tion as foreman in a large harness making establishment. Such was 
his life up to the time of his meeting with the writer. 

* The plantation, owned by Mrs. Martha Custis, afterwards Mrs. Washing¬ 
ton, and where she and Gen. Washington spent their honeymoon. The writer 
was raised on an adjoining plantation on tlio river and frequently went over to 
the White House and spent several months or oven a year with his uncle: not 
unfrequently did they go fox hunting. There was a deaf and dumb negro man 
at the latter place, the other numerous negroes could talk well by t signs in con¬ 
sequence, but not in tire same way as mutes generally do. Some of these were 
ludicrous and amusing, they generally showing their ivory teeth. The writer 
and his brother often indulged themselves in talk with them. 

JE VOIS ET JE TENSE. 

NUMBER V. 

NEW YORK CITY.-CENTRAL PARK. 

Mr. Editor : The crownirTg beauty of this city is the Central 
Park. Though laid out less then ten years ago, the gigantic work is 
nearly finished and the whole park is an earthly paradise; and not¬ 
withstanding the newness of things and the present existence of 
infant trees it is so delightful a spot in this dusty city as to attract 
thousands of visitors on foot, in carriages and on horse hack daily, 
both in sunshine and rain. 

It seems difficult to convey to my kind readers, who have never 
seen it, a clear idea of its noble carriage ways, winding bridle paths, 
smooth footways, costly bridges, ducal terrace with broad flights of 
stops leading down to the dock, where fanciful boats arc in rc 
ness to receive and carry visitors about on the principal lake, — the 
other lakes, pretty, but not as large as that: — tortuous “ Ramble,” 
in the labyrinth of be soon swains and their sweethearts 

whispering love to each other ; cave in which persons fresh from the 
country are seen ascertaining whether it is as large and wonderful as 
the Mammoth Cave; rustio arbors where romantic - youtfrs~as wclt~ 
as bachelors with furrows of age in tlicir faces, and sentimental girls 
of all ages, both in attractive attitudes on the seats, fancy that they 
are shepherds and shepherdesses minus crooks and sheep, always ex¬ 
pecting some passing poet to see and immortalize them in verse, and 
the reservoirs which may be mistaken for parts of either river that 
washes the island. 

In beauty and variety this park far snrpasses Regent Park, Lon¬ 
don, and Lc Bois do Boulogne in Paris. True, the latter parks have 
trees of many years’ growth, and display titled aristocracy among 


their frequenters, both of which our Central Park has as yet none 
to show. Rut as regards its trees, they will in at least thirty years 
hence bo magnificent, and should our Republic ever cease lo exist in 
name and system of government, titled aristocrats with their an¬ 
cestors’ homely names altered so as to become their elevated stations, 
may be seen there, lolling in carriages of gold or silver. It may 
more than probably occur in the year of our Lord, MDCCCC ; and 
I fear neither Will Whereas, Dr. Syntax nor Raphael Pallette will bo 
fortunate enough to enjoy that goodly sight. Indeed, in that distant 
year the First will not propound any more whereases and resolutions; 
the digestion of the Second will not be disturbed again by the hateful 
sight of a ferry ticket for change, and the Dutch Rocking Chair, even 
in the last stage of consumption, will miss the Third. Seeing that I am 
enlarging on a grave subject, I must return to the Central Park. 

This park will abound in statues and monuments which will 
greatly improve the whole appearance; within its grounds will spa¬ 
cious structures be built for various purposes; as museums, galleries 
of Art, Menageries, conservatories, etc. At present the old building, 
formerly the State Arsenal, — is used on the ground floor as a me- 
nagarie whore monkeys receive their friends in state and entertain 
them with choice grimaces, solely to improve health, revive spirits, 
drive the blues away and bring peace to the oppressed mind and 
mangled heart; where the loquacious parrots give the monkeys’ 
friends and admirers a cordial greeting — “How do you do?” — 
while in all their oriental loftiness the camels, with their noses to the 
wall facing the East, muse over their former pleasures of crossing the 
much-loved sand deserts of Africa, Arabia and Syria, and other an¬ 
imals, birds and reptiles move about in their narrow prisons with ad¬ 
mirable patience and resignation to their fate. Doubtless they think 
it strange and inconsistent with our professions of love for liberty to 
deny them the same privilege ; but, willing to gratify our curiosity 
as to what a tapir is and a harpy eagle is, they have ceased to pant 
after liberty and are therefore content to live close prisoners as long 
as they arc well fed. And on the next story there is a gallery of 
fine cast figures by the lamented sculptor, Crawford. All worth visit¬ 
ing. This gallery is far from being an extensive one, but in the 
course of time it will be in a condition to boast of as goodly a col¬ 
lection of statues in marble, bronze, and plaster as is found in any 
gallery abroad. Resides this, a new gallery of paintings, I believe, 
will shortly open gratuitously to the public. Let it be borne in mind 
that the present building is only temporary and will bo either abol¬ 
ished or beautified after the new ones are erected. 

During summer music is given at the “ Mall,” a superb broad ave¬ 
nue, straight as an arrow, every Saturday afternoon for tho entertain¬ 
ment of hundreds of listeners. Deaf mutes will find it unprofitable 
to stand among them, gazing for hours at the French horn and other 
instruments without hearing their combined music. So they will best 
move on, after ten or fifteen minutes’ inspection of tho whole scene, 
and will find real pleasure on the lake, in the Ramble, or elsewhere. 
Looking long and constantly a t tho listening bystanders Instead of at 
Tire iSancI in the pretty pavilion, may awake tho park policemen’s 
suspicions as to tho mute gazer’s object — picking purses. If any 
mute visitors wish to study the novel scene or characters among the 
audience, they must act in a manner that will not attract the police¬ 
man’s attention. There two or more mutes should by all means avoid 
signs in their conversation, lest they may find admirers just like the 
monkeys in yonder menagerie. We are often assured that the sign 
language is beautiful, graceful, impressive. Bo this as it may; it 
seldom fails to cause the sign-makers to resemble monkeys making 
faces, greatly to the amusement of those present. Please take notic c 
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of this uilvico, my dear mute friends, while visiting this delightful 
P ai 'k-_ ItAi'iiAEr. Palette. 

To enable our readers to understand the allusion to Dr. Syntax in 
“.To vois et jo pense,” we reprint a letter from that individual to the 
“ Boston Saturday Night Owl’,, a paper now deceased. (Gd) 

Noddle’s Island, Boston Harbor, 

IS Dec. 18 & GO. 

Dear Owl, —Noddle's Island is a great place. Its drainage is 
perfect. There’s no Church Street territory within its limits. Its 
*resh sea-breeze air is pure. It lias many tine private residences 
and its workshops are largo and extensive. The ferry accommoda¬ 
tions arc not the best. I wish they wore. The horsc-cars do not go 
often enough. I wish they did. There arc no season tickets on 
either ferry or cars. * 

If you hand the toll-man a live cent currency, he gives you your 
passage, and a ticket which you do not want, and one cent. These 
aro ills that tend to impair the digestion a little. 

But Noddle’s Isle has grown, and still grows, spite her miserable 
ferry accommodations and her slow, long interval-off-the-track-cars- 

Theso drawbacks — has not every family, or ever}' community, a 
drawback of some sort or other 1 ? — have tried the patience of her 
good people severely; but they arc the better saints for it — vide 
their numerous churches. But, as all things have an end, so will 
these drawbacks of Noddle’s Islo, in their own proper time. Let her 
people be hopeful. 

Your humble servant, 

D. Syntax. 

ABOUT f.00 FACTS ABOUT TIIE DEAF AND DUMB 
CONTINUED. 

XtX. ASSIDUITY AND l’EUSEVEKANCE. 

Two of the most remarkable writers, who, at the same time, show 
what assiduity and perseverance can accomplish, are the Englishman, 
Sanderson, who, although blind, wrote about the colors and stars, and 
the Frenchman Zaboureaux, who, Lorn deaf and dumb, studied and 
taught several oriental languages. 

XX. MAGNIFICENT BEQUEST. 

A most estimable lady died in Belfast, Ireland, in 1851, leaving 
the truly magnificent legacy of §25,000 to the Ulster Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 

XXI. DR. KITTO. 

Dr. Kitto, the well known biblical scholar, died near Stuttgard in 
Germany, whero lie had repaired for the benefit of his health. It 
will be remembered that he was deaf and dumb, yet a profound 
•scholar, and author of several admirable works in exegesis and Bib¬ 
lical literature. His death occurred in 1854. 

[Dr. Kitto was not dumb. He lost his hearing at the age of twelve 
years, and consequently had great advantages over those born' 
deaf. Ed.] 

XXII. THE DIVINE MIND AND THE HUMAN MIND. 

Sir. J. Mackintosh, whilo visiting Paris, met a deaf and dumb 
boy, and asked him, “ Docs God reason ?” He answered, “ To rea- 
on is to hesitate, to doubt, to inquire; it is the highest attribute of 
a limited intelligence. God sees all things, foresees all things, knows 
all things ; therefore God doth not reason.” 

XXIII. MARRIAGE IN GERMANY, 

In 185G the marriage of a deaf and dumb couple was celebrated 


at Ulma,ina toivn Wurtembcrg, Germany. The government had at 
first refused permission, hut it was subsequently granted, on the Di¬ 
rector or Superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Gem- 
una declaring that the state of the parents would have no influence 
on any children that might be born to them. 

XXIV. A DEAF AND DUMB TRUCKMAN. 

There is a deaf and dumb truckman in Boston, wlio is considered 
one of the best judges of horses in Massachusetts. He manages 
his horses w'onderfully without saying a word. They understand 
his voice and are under subjection. How he manages his horses well 
is a mystery to all who know him. This is a physiological curiosity 
as well as fact. , 

XXV. TRUE PRAYER, 

A little deaf mute girl was onec asked by a lady who wrote the 
question on the slate “what is prayer,’ The little girl took her 
pencil, and with it, wrote in reply, “prayer is the wish of the 
heart,” and so it is—all fine words and beautiful versos said to God 
do not make real prayer, without the wish of the heart." 

XXVI. FREAKS 01’ NATURE. 

In 1854. in Fountain Gount-y, Indiana, there was a family, four 
members of which wore deaf and dumb. In Green County, same j 
State, another with five. In Howard County, twins, deaf and dumb. 
In Marshall County, there was a family with three boys, born at one 
birth, one of whom was blind. 

XXVII. KINDNESS TO THE DEAF MUTES. 

In 1830, in the delightful little vale of Ulva, in the north of Eng¬ 
land, lived a poor peasant or countryman, with his wife and children, 
of whom two sons and one daughter were deaf and dumb. The other 
child, a daughter, was in the full possession of her faculties. This 
little girl went to a Sunday school, and became so great a proficient 
in what she was taught, that, on her return homo she set about estab¬ 
lishing a Sunday school of her own, and undertook the difficult task 
of communicating to her brothers and sister the knowledge she had 
acquired. She did this with zeal and earnestness; and after sonic 
time, by the blessing of God on her efforts, one of her brothers and 
her sister became possessed of the knowledge of tho Lord Jesus. 

XXVIII. SAGACITY OF THE DOG. 

In 1849, J. It. B., of New Jersey, paid tho following tribute to 
the memory of a faithful friend : 

“ We have lost our dog; a more serious loss than tho reader 
would, at the first mention, suppose. In a family composed exclu¬ 
sively of persons profoundly deaf and one of them unable to speak 
a word, this sagacious animal, brought up by them from his earliest 
puppyhood, seemed instinctively to understand the peculiarities of 
their case, and in addition to all the ordinary services in tho capaci¬ 
ty of guard, sentinel, cattlo driver, etc., which the most trusty of his 
race usually render to iifan, and playing tricks for our amusement, 
which few dogsjgould imitate, he daily and hourly made himself cars 
to tho deaf. Lying by the stove, at his master’s feet, he would ele¬ 
vate his head and ears at tho passage of every carriage, spring to 
his feet whenever a stranger’s step sounded in tho piazza, and move 
to the, door at the slightest knock. Often he has given notice when 
a neighbor passing the house in tho dark, has shouted to call me out 
to take my newspaper. He lias more than oneo followed mo to a 
room in the house, to give notice that some one was at the door. ID 
know by experience that we were barely sonsiblo to his loudest bark, 
when close to us; but if this failed to rouse me, ho would leap 
upon me. His mistress, unable to articulate words, was accustomed 
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to call him by ono articulate cry and send him away by another, and 
ho never failed to understand. 

Poor fellow ! Ho lost his life through his devotion to his master. 
Having followed me to Newark, and unfortunately discovered that I 
! staid there and did not return with the horse and wagon, ho would 
not bo driven away, and I left him for the night in the back-yard, 
Either fearing I would escape by the front door, or thinking it his 
duty to watch that post, lie attempted to pass from tho yard by 
leaping over a well, and fell in. His spectre still haunts me. ‘Tall 
and all in white’ ( except a brown spot or two ), I still see his wag¬ 
ing tail, his look of entreaty as his limbs' trembled with the dread 
that I would not suffer him to attend me, or the boisterous glee 
with which ho would welcome mo after a short absence, 
lie was a dog, but take liira all in all, 

I shall ne'er look upon liis like again. 

XXIX. I>ROF. CLE11C AND THE CHINESE MAN. 

In the summer of 1818, a Chinese young man passed through 
Hartford, Conn. He was so ignorant of tho English language that 
he could not express in it his most common wants. The principal of 
the deaf and asylum in that place, invited the Chinese to spend an 
evening within its walls, and introduced him to Mr. Laurent Clcrc, the 
celebrated deaf and dumb pupil of tho Abbe Sicard, and at that time 
an assistant teacher in that asylum. The object of this introduction 
was, to ascertain to what extent Mr. Clorc, who was entirely ignorant 
of the Chinese language, could conduct an intelligent conversation 
with the foreigner, by signs and gestures merely. The result of tho ex¬ 
periment surprised all who were present. Mr. Clcre learned from the 
Chinese many interesting facts respecting tho plaeeof his nativity; liis 
parents and their family; his former pursuits in his own country; 
his residence in the United States; and his notions concerning God 
and a future state. By the aid of appropriate signs, also, Mr. Clcrc 
ascertained the meaning of about twenty Chinese words. When tho 
conversation began, the stranger appeared bewildered with amaze¬ 
ment at the novel kind of language which was addressed to him. 
Soon, however, he became deeply interested in tho very expressive 
and significant manner which Mr. Clcrc used to make himself under¬ 
stood ; and, before one hour had expired a very quick and lively in¬ 
terchange of thought took place between them, so lately entire 
strangers to each other. The Chinese himself began to catch the 
spirit of his new deaf and dumb acquaintance, and to employ the 
language of the countenance and gestures with considerable effect to 
make himself understood.. 

XXX. INAUGURATION OP TIM 1ICST OP AUBE L’ EI’EC. 

Until recently, the public were not aware of the existence of an 
original and eorreet likeness .of the Abbe do 1’ Epee wlio established 
at Paris the lloyal Institution for the deaf and dumb in the year 1700. 
Nor was the discovery of such a likeness anticipated, for it was well 
known that he had declined every request to allow his features and 
form to ho preserved in painting or in sculpture. Descine, one of 
his pupils, was so much attathed to his generous instructor, that he 
watched him, when absorbed in religious meditation, Uiid"after many 
attempts, succeeded iu obtaining a perfect likeness. Ilis work was 
completed before Do l’Epeo knew of its commencement, and when 
he saw it, ho kindly permitted his devoted pupil to keep it. The 
bust, thus executed by Deseine, was presented in April, 1840, to th° 
Institution where Mr. Clerc was educated, by Mr. Durand, a nephew 
of the deaf mute artist. On the 11th of May this bust was pub¬ 
licly inaugurated. An adrress was delivered on the occasion, after 
which crowns of amaranth were placed upon tho head of tho bust by 
two pupils, a male and a female, and the pedestal was surrounded 
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with garlands of flowers by other pupils, amidst the applause of the 
spectators. This worthy man died Dee, 2d, 1789. 

XXXI. LAWS AGAINST MUTES. 

Anciently a mute was taken hack to prison, placed in a dark dun¬ 
geon, naked on his back, on tho bare ground, and a great weight of ' 
iron placed upon his body; in this situation ho was led with three 
morsels of bad bread one day and three draughts of stagnant water 
the next and so on alternately until ho died. 

XXXII. TIM LAST OF THE RANDOLII FAMILY. 

St. George Randolph, (a nephew of the celebrated John Randolph 
of Roanoke) who died in Charlotte co., Va., on the 4th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1857, was the last in line of tho Randolph family, lie was 
born deaf and dumb, but was highly educated in France. On re¬ 
turning home to Virginia in 1814, he hoard of the hopeless illness of 
his brother at Harvard College, and immediately became deranged. 
From that time to the day of his death, hois said never to have known a 
lucid interval. 


XXXII. EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 

In 1857, a doctor visited a little deaf and dumb girl, about eight 
years old, in Orange county, Va. Her disease was typhoid fever— 
she recovered, and her health became better than before. Hut what 
is most remarkable, her speech and hearing were restored. 

XXXIV, DEAF AND DUMB WITNESSES. 

In 185G, a small boy, almost twelve years old, indicted on the 
charge of setting fire to a dwelling house in Baltimore, was arraigned 
and plead “ not guilty.” The prisoner was indicted on tho testimony 
of deaf and dumb witnesses. 

XXXV. REMARKABLE CASE. 

In 1855, there was a revival of religion in Bedford county, Va., 
and among those who professed conversion was a lady who had never 
spoken before ; but on this occasion she rose and cried out distinctly, 
Lord ! Lord ! Lord ! , 


XXXVI. GOD IS EVERYWHERE, 

A little boy in tho Isle of Wight was deprived, by severe sick¬ 
ness, of the powers of speech and hearing. There was no deaf and 
dumb institution to which he could have access, But ho was bless, 
ed with a loving and pious mother, who daily devoted somo time to 
his instruction, She taught him to write, and easily imbued his mind 
with deep reverence for that great and good Being who could hear 
the silent licart-praycr of a speechless child. Tho simple faith 
that lie was near, and could protect him, gave him sweet solace. 

One summer’s day a violent thunder storm arose, and from cliff to 
cliff of that wild, romantic region, the peals fearfully reverberated. 
His sister was greatly alarmed, and at every vivid flash throw her 
arms around him in terror. Knowing nothing of the uproar of 
the elements, he understood by her trembling and tears that she was 
greatly troubled and running to get his slate, wrote on it in a bold 
hand, and hold it before her eyes, “ God is everywhere.” 

XXXVII. gallaudet’s NATURAL TJIEOLOQY. 

In 1843, a colporter in Indiana gave a copy of Gallaudqt’s Nat 
urat Tfaeotogy , con taini ng - the dcaf ~aud danIb~*alpiT>al>ut, to a poor 
family in the woods, with three deaf and dumb boys in it. lie after¬ 
wards learned that tlie oldest boy was learning to spell with his hands, 
by the help of the book and liis parents. 

XXXVIII. ALMOST A DEAF AND DUMI1 FAMILY. 

Some time since, a letter reached me from North Carolina, inform, 
ing mo that there was, in the southern part of that State, a family of 
twenty children, nineteen of whom wore all deaf and dumb. 

XXXIX. A DEAF MUTE’S DEFINITION OF THUNDER ! 

In 1814, while an intelligent gentleman, from the Deaf and Dumb 
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Institution of Staunton was visiting Richmond, Ya., ho was asked to 
give his idea of thunder and lightning, and replied it was, “ God 
boating the earth with the sun !” 

XL. DEAF AND DUMB FESTIVAL. 

On the ‘hi of December, 1843, a celebration took place at the 
Royal Institution of Paris on occasion of the one hundred and thirty- 
first anniversary of the birth of the Abbe L’ Epee. It is described 
as having been more brilliant and more numerously attended than in 
previous years. At the beginning of the repast, the President, M- 
Ierdinand Rorthier road the answer of Victor Hugo, declining the 
invitation he had received from the deaf and dumb to be present on 
the occasion. A domestic affliction was the cause of his absence. 

Towards the close of the banquet, the President made an animated 
address, which was frequently interrupted by applause. M. Eugene 
Allibert, a deaf and dumb professor enumerated the various labors 
o( the President, and his constant efforts in favor of the adopted 
children of the Abbe L’ Epee. The brilliant address of the silent 
orator filled all the assembly with enthusiasm. Several other ad¬ 
dresses were afterwards given by signs and were received with in- 
°reasing interest. Messrs. Lenoix and Pilissard, silent orators, and 
M. Morel, a speaking professor addressed the silent company. Sev 
oral toasts were given in the same manner and received with equal 
enthusiasm. 

, XLI. AN IMrOSITOK. 

A Sbldier, protending to be deaf and dumb, never for one moment, 
forgot his assumed character till his purpose was attained. Being 
useful as a tailor, he was kept for five or six years subsequent to this 
pretended calamity, and carried on all communication by writing. 
On one occasion, while practising firing with blank cartridge, an 
awkward recruit shot the impostor in the car, who expressed pain, 
and consternation by a variety of contortions but never spoke. Not 
having been heard to articulate for five years, he was at last dis. 
charged, lie then recovered the use of speech, and at last offered him¬ 
self to fill the situation as master tailor to the regiment to which he 
formerly belonged.. 

XLII. RECOVERED IIER SPEECH. 

In 1852, a singular and pleasing incident occurred at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia. A number of young females were em¬ 
ployed there, one of whom had been deaf and dumb for ten years, 
an affliction resulting from scarlet fever. While she was engaged at 
her occupation, judge of the surprise of her companions to hoar her 
exclaim, “ Oh ! I believe I can speak.” So great was the astonish¬ 
ment that one of the females swooned, and the most of them were 
strangely affected, afterwards she entirely recovered her speech. 

XLIII. A DEAF MUTE WITNESS. 

In 1840, a white woman was murdered in Louisiana. Suspicion 
rested upon a slave belonging to one of her neighbors. A deaf 
and dumb girl was the principal witness in this case. 

xli v. Lafayette’s visit to iiartford. 

In 1824, in the State House yard, the deaf and dumb pupils of 
the American Asylum were stationed wearing badges with this in¬ 
scription “ We feel what our country expresses.” 

xlv. killed dy a frioiitened man. 

In 1858, a deaf mute named Benjamin Rollins, between fifty and 
sixty years of age, was killed, in Marion county, Alabama, while 
on his way to Bexar county, Texas. He had left the public road 
a short distance and was discovered by a young man whom ho so 
•frightened by his attempts to talk by signs, that he shot and killed 
him. Over $1000 in gold and silver was found upon his body. His 
heirs were soon after advertised for. 


XLVI. JUDGMENT AGAINST MUTES. 

By statute 12, George III, judgment was awarded against mutes, 
in the same manner as if they were convicted or confessed. ' 

XLVII. THE DEAF HEAR. 

In 1857, two gentlemen of Lynn, Mass., who were returning from 
Salem one Sunday afternoon, were overtaken on the road by an in. 
dividual who, by gestures and signs, represented himself to be deaf 
and dumb, and solicited charity. The gentlemen, not believiim in i 
the genuineness of the fellow’s pretentions, made motions that they I 
did not care lor Ins company; but ho still clung to them, apparently , 
determined to worry something from their purses. Finally one of i 
the gentlemen proposed to his companion that they should way-lay 
the deaf and dumb man, and as he hnd undoubtedly a considerable 
sum ot money about him, murder and rob him, and then hide his 
body in the woods. The proposition had hardly been made, when 

the man turned around and retraced his steps in double quick time 

no doubt, congratulating himself upon his narrow escape. 

SIGNS. 

4V c are indebted to a friend—who is requested to call again—for 
the following from 

Philadelphia, Nov. 18C2. 

Dear Continental : 

Did you ever study the language of signs? 

I have—and a queer language it is. It is divided into two great 
families. 

The first is of street signs. 

The second of signs mutual, optical, and otherwise by gesture sign- 
ificant, 

An excellent illustration of this latter class was witnessed lately 
in a police court ot this city. 1 give it as narrated to me by a friend. 

A deaf mute, whose banged and battered face spoke for itself, 
lately appeared before a local magistrate to complain of the 
sufferings inflicted upon him by certain iniquitarians to ye court un¬ 
known. 

‘ He’s deaf and dumb as an adder, your honor,’ remarked the 
solemn policeman who introduced the silent man. 1 But he kin tell 
his story bully.’ 

And he did. 

Striking an attitude the dumb one pointed to his bruises, and then 
struck out one, two and three a la Ilecnan, to signify that his sorrows 
were caused by a pugilistic attack. 

The court nodded its perfect comprehension of the busincssthus far. 

Raising the two fingers of his left hand, the mute bowed them up 
and down, so that they seemed to be human beings with solidified 
legs, making salaams to the court. 

The court nodded. 

Then the two fingers precipitated themselves against the forefinger 
of the right hand, which at once fell - down, and was danced upon 
and bumped in a variety of ways by the inhuman digits of the sin¬ 
ister party. 

The court nodded. It understood that the dumb man had been 
attacked by two persons. 

But who were the two ? 

Elevating the forefinger of the-left hand, the plaintiff" first pointed 
to its face—or the place most suggestive of one, aud then pressed 
his own nose flat. 

The court nodded. One of the assaulters had been flat-nosed. 

‘A nigger, your honor!’ exclaimed the constable in breathless ad¬ 
miration. 

Raising the second finger the dumb man after a second crossed his 
two forefingers, and made upon his breast the sign of a cross. It 
was catholically done. 

The court nodded. 

‘ An Irishman, your honor !’ exclaimed the constable, who argued 
very promptly from religion to nationality, an Irishman and a nig¬ 
ger—and I’ll find out in ton minutes all about it,’ 

And he did—a warrant was issued, and the guilty men punished. 

“Thus he by gestes made knowne hys sufferance.”' 

Yours devoted, Joe. 
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FARMERS' COLUMN FOR MAY. 

The principal business of this month is planting corn.. Consider¬ 
ing the high price of that important grain, every former ought to 
plant as much as he can manure well, and till well. But remember 
that it is a crop that on the worn-out lands of the eastern states, 
will not pay without good manuring, and no where without good til¬ 
lage. If you don’t make your oorn pay expenses, the more you 
plant the worse for you. It is often more profitable to apply the 
same manure and labor to one acre than to two, especially for corn, 
far whereas small grain may bo too highly manured, com can hardly 
be. 

Assuming that every farmer is desirous to have a crop that will 
pay, and willing to have such crops as will not ho worse than the best 
of his neighbors, let us briefly treat of the raising of oorn under the 
head of choice of ground, preparing the ground, manure, seed plant¬ 
ing and tillage. 

1. Choice or Ground. This is usually after wheat or rye or on 
a clover stubble, or a worn out mowing lot. Com may be planted 
after oats or potatoes: even after another crop of corn, if you ma¬ 
nure enough ; but it will not do well after buckwheat. 

2. Precarinq the Ground. If it was a corn or potato lot last 
year, it will be well to plough early, and plough again just before 
planting. The turning, and dividing by repeated plowing makes 
it more fertile. But if there is a sward, it is best not to plow till 
just before planting, and the more green stuff plowed in the better. 
A decomposing sward underneath is excellent for corn. Plow thor¬ 
oughly, and evenly. If your plough gets knocked cut, back your 
team, and put in again. 

3. Manure. Empty your barnyard and stable manure into 
your corn-field. Some good farmers take groat care to plow in and 
cover up all the manure; others let it lie about on the surface. I 
own I doubt if the advantage of the former plan will repay the ex¬ 
tra labor. Try both ways and satisfy yourself. Some manure should 
be put in each hill to give the corn a good start, (hog-pen manure, 
or sheep manure is best for that,) the rest may lie between tlio rows 
to help the corn when the cars are setting. If you have made your 
manure into a compost heap. It can be spread after plowing, and 
harrowed in before you mark off for corn. 

4. Seed, This should have been chosen at tho time of husking 
last fall. I always mark and put by the fairest cars, and those earli¬ 
est ripe, especially where there were more than one on a stalk, shell 
it by hand, rejecting the imperfect grains at each end, 

5. Planting, If your ground is rich, and your corn not a late 
growing kind, you can very well furrow your field at three feet or 
very little more apart each way, making from 4000 to 4840 hills to 
ail acre. At four feet apart there will be only about 2700 bills in an 
acre, which will make a considerable difference in the yield. Corn 
may be too close; indeed, with hills at 18 inches or two feet apart, 
there will probably be only stalks, and little imperfect ears, but if 
you find by experience it will do well at three feet, on such land as 
yon have, then you will lose by planting any wider than that. 

In planting, it is better to drop 0 or 7 kernels in a hill and thin 
out to four when you come to hoe, than to drop four and have to re¬ 


plant to fill vacancies. Four stalks are enough for each hill. 

To keep off crows, the best way I know of is first to soak the corn 
over uight in warm water, (put a little salt petre in the water.) then 
warm some tar, (not coal tar, but pine tar,) dilute it with warm water* 
pour a little on the tar in an old pan with a hole in the bottom to 
let the water out, and keep stirring till every kernel shown a very 
thin coat of tar. Then put on ashes, or ashes and plaster, and stir 
again tilf every kernel shows a coat of ashes. The ashes is to pre¬ 
vent the tarred corn from sticking to the fingers. Thus fortified, if 
the crows pull up a few hills they will presently leave In high disgust, 
and never come back. Try this, and you will find it both less trou¬ 
ble and more effective than any kind of scarecrows. Remember, 
the corn must bo soaked and swelled before the tar is applied. 

6. Tho after tillage belongs to June; and we will speak of it more 
particularly next month. 

7. Time or Planting. The best rule is, to plant when lire apple 
trees arc just beginning to blossom, or iis soon after that as you can. 

Tiiis is, in the latitude of New York, usually from the 5 th to the 
15th of May. In Massachusetts it is a few days later. 

If any thing makes your planting lute be sure to put some stimu¬ 
lating manure in the hill, as hog-pen manure, or poudrette or guano. 

May is also the month to plant your main crop of potatoes, con¬ 
cerning which I have only room to say : choose a dry soil, and one 
rich enough to do without much manuring, and bo careful to have 
good sound seed potatoes, not the little refuse ones, if you want a 
good crop. 

You will, of course, plant pumpkins with your corn, one nr two 
pumpkin seeds in about every other hill of every other row is as much 
as will have a, good chance to grow. 

This is also the month to sow beets. Tho kind called Mangel 
Wurzel is excellent food for cows, and yiehlsgront crops when well 
cultivated. Several hundred bushels to the acre have been raised. 
But the weeding will take much time for the first few weeks. 

J. R. B. 

Early Education of Deaf Mute Children, Tho foilowing re¬ 
marks arc very pertinent and may serve us a hint to parents having 
young deaf mute children. 

Intelligent parents might, by a course of training at homo for 
awhile, prepare tbeir deaf mute children to enter the school with an 
advantage e<pial at least to one year’s instruction after they enter, 
and often to a greater degree, if they would but take tho trouble to 
train them. As soon as tho child is old enough, teach it to write a 
legible hand; present the objects around, and teach it to write tho 
names and spell them on tho hand until they are fixed in tho mem¬ 
ory. The difficulty is not in commencing the education of deaf mutes, 
but afterwards. They can learn to distinguish a from the letter b 
very easily by tho two positions of tlio hand made for these letters, 
and they soon loam that pen, written, represents tho object shown 
them. Actions can be illustrated by writing walk, lor instance, 
making at tho same time the movement. Proceed in this simple man¬ 
ner, enlarging their vocabulary of words from month to month, and your 
capacity to instruct will increase with your efforts, Parents will 
find after a time that the labor of teaching their afflicted children is 
not the impossible task many assume it to be. If you desire to 
communicate the' cjuolityuf- tardnesvit tuny be done by striking the 
clenched knuckles on tho back of tho other hand. Its opposite, soft¬ 
ness, may bo taught by pressing tho yielding fleshy part of the palm. 
As he grows older and becomes more intelligent, he will use signs 
and gesticulations prompted by nature. The language of signs is the 
language of nature, and in deaf and dumb institutions this languargc 
is systematized and enlarged on natural and philosophical prin¬ 
ciples. 

A parent cannot over-estimate the value of such home education 
to his deaf mute child, and the neglect of a duty so vitally import¬ 
ant may prove fatal to his future.” 
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Mr. Gardner G. Hubbard, of Cambridge, Mass., a gentleman who 
has a deaf mute daughter, (a semi-mute wo should call her, as she 
was not born deaf, and is able to articulate), and is consequently 
much interested in the subject of deaf mute education, has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “The Education of Deaf Mutes; shall it be by 
signs or articulation?” 

lie maintains that the deaf mute can be greatly benefitted by 
being taught articulation; that “the smallness of the number of 
deaf mutes, who arc able to articulate is easily accounted for by the 
wide-spread opinion that language cannot bo preserved to a deaf child, 
and the consequent want of effort on the part of the parents to teach 
the child until it is old enough to he sent to au institution. Mean¬ 
while, language is to a great extent forgotten, memory of sound lost, 

' pantomime substituted for speech ; the organs of articulation by 
disuse have lost somewhat of their flexibility, while the difficulty 
is greatly increased by the unwillingness of the child to make tho 
necessary effort.” 

A child born with hearing and losing it after having learned more 
or less of speech and attained to some idea of sound, should by all 
means bo brought up to use the organs of articulation; it will be 
of immense benefit to tho child as we can testify from personal ex. 
perionce; the child should also be tangly to read on the lips of others, 
in which great proficiency can bo obtained by constant practice. 
We always found it beneficial to study the motion of our own lips 
on now words, or words tho labial form of which wo did not know 
by holding a mirror before our face and talking to ourself. Teach¬ 
ing the child the pronunciation of words which it has never heard 
spoken, is a matter of some difficulty, in as much as such a child 
would naturally prououucc the words just as they were spelled and 
guess at the accent. This was a formidable obstacle to our 
progress in articulation for a long time ; some one at length hit on 
tho expedient of writing the words just as they were pronounced, 
and adding thre to such instructions, in regard to accent and emphasis 
a‘s wero necessary. From tho success which attended this plan in 
our ease, wo would recommend it to others in like manner afflicted. 

We have neither time or room to go over Mr. Hubbard’s pamph¬ 
let as fully as wc would like to at present. We shall extract more 
from it and from his remarks before tho Special Committee in future 
numbers. We will only say that, as tara&somi-inutcsuvcconcerned, 
that is, children who lose their sense of hearing in childhood, and 
do not lose tlieir ability to articulate, every effort should he made to 
preserve speech to them, and pantomime, or sign language should bo 
used only when absolutely necessary to help the comprehension of 
an idea. 

In teaching deaf mutes, we agree with Mr. Hubbard that signs, 
while necessary to tho first stagOH of instruction in some degree 
should not be made the principal means of communication between 
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teacher and pupil, Wo object to the use, in the school rooms, of 
“that complicated pantomimic dialect, built up by forty years 'of 
thought, skill and labor, intended to be perfect, full and comprehen¬ 
sive, but which in reality makes the deaf mute a foreigner to his 
own friends, and to his own literature. 

M e believe that signs are needed only in the beginning of instruc¬ 
tion ; they should early he translated into words, and as early as 
possible laid entirely aside. Words should bo made their own ex¬ 
ponents, and they will gradually become tho language in which the 
deaf mute will think, speak and read.” 

Wc do not advocate the abolishment of signs. They have their 
uses; in public worship for the deaf and dumb a sermon is much 
better preached and is much more interesting when delivered in panto, 
mime by one who understands the sign language well; so also of 
lectures, story-telling, etc. We think no ono will pretend to pos- 
scssing the necessary patience to sit out either sermon, lecture or 
story-telling, where every word is spelled out, letter by letter, and 
gesticulation with all its accompanying expressions of countenance, 
which add so much to the interest of tho audience, is utterly 
abolished. 

Whether the use of signs is accompanied with expressions of 
countenance which, as Mr. Palette says “causes the sign makers to 
resemble monkeys making faces,” depends altogether, upon tho indi¬ 
vidual training of tho users. It cannot bo denied that many 
who use signs do accompany their gestures with grimaces, and other 
expressions of countenance which are much out of place, yet still 
more of them arc graceful and tasty in both signs and expressions 
of countenance. 

IV e have attended lectures delivered by Mr. Palette, and know | 
him to use them in a splendid manner, and while we have always 
been much interested and edified by what ho has said, yet wc con¬ 
fess that if he had held forth his right hand and spelt out his dis¬ 
course, wc should not have been able to endure it live minutes ; and 
even Mr. Palette would give it up in disgust after one good trial, or 
we arc much mistaken. 

Signs arc a good thing at the proper time and place, but we pro¬ 
test against their being made the principal medium of communication 
between teacher and pupil. 

The Special Committee from the Legislature of Massachusetts have 
unanimously recommended that the State take the education of her 
deaf and dumb children into her own hands, and have it done within 
her own borders. They do not appear to bo well united on the 
question of the manner in which they shall be educated, whether 
by articulation, signs, or the manual alphabet, or by all three com¬ 
bined with writing. Wc wish all who are capable of deriving bene¬ 
fit from articulation to be taught it, but we are free to confess that 
we regard trying to teach congenital mutes to articulate as time en¬ 
tirely thrown away. It would be a good thing to have separate 
schools for articulation, for those to be benefitted thereby, and for 
the congenitally deaf. These two classes would hardly got justice 
done to them, if all wore in one institution. Experiments of some 
kind will surely be made, of this much the public may ho assured, 
but of what nature they shall be, is yet to be dooidod by the State 
Legislature. 

Notici:. —Mr. Campbell S. Stevens, of the “ Morning Chronicle ” 
office, Halifax, N. S., is an authorized agent for the Gazette, for the 
Provinces. Those who wish to subscribe for it may send tlieir sub¬ 
scriptions to him with tho full assurance of getting their papers. 

They may also find it more convenient to send to him as they can 
send foreign money and he can exchange it for United States funds 
before remitting to us. 
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In the edition of the April Gazette, there wore quite a number of 


! copies, the pages of which were not in regular order. This was owing 
! t0 ft mistake of the pressmen and was not discovered by us until we 
| lta ,l mailed the most of our subscription list. Wo do not know how 
j i ma ny copies of those which we sent off were defective, but if any of 
jour subscribers received such a copy, they can have a perfect one in 
its place by sending it to us with name and residence marked on it. 
There is lio omission in the reading; the same matter is in both the 
perfect and defective copies ; the error being in putting the sheets in 
the press wrong side first, making the pages come in the wrong order. 

Corrections. —In Dexter’s communication in the April Gazette' 
u Margaret! My Margaret! ” should have been “ Maryland ! My 
Maryland!” We do not know how wo happened to overlook the 
blunder, knowing the song as well as wo do. In Dexter's communi¬ 
cation in the March Gazette, relative! to Prof. Clerc, that gentleman is 
called the “ Father of American Institutions;” it should have read 
“ Father of American Instructors; Mr. Clerc being, as Dexter very 
truly remarks, the Gamaliel at whose feet the greater number of 
Instructors of the Leaf and Dumb have sat. In neither case did we 
discover the error until our attention was called to it by Dexter him¬ 
self. We hope lie will pardon us this time and we will try to be more 
correct in future. 

Wo publish below, by request, a list of Institutions for the Leaf 
and Dumb in the United States, with their locations and names of 
Principals as far as known to us. If any errors occur in it, we will 
thank some one to correct them and to supply any omissions. [Ed.] 
American Institutions. 

American Asylum, Hartford, Conn., Itev. Collins Stone. 

New York Institution, Washington Heights, New York. 

Harvey P. Poet, LL„ L. 

Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. A. B. Hutton. 

Kentucky Institution, Lanvillc, Ivy. J. A. Jacobs, A. M. 

Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. Gilbert 0. Fay. 

Indiana Institution, Indianopolis, Ind. Thomas Mac Intire, M. A. 

Tennessee Institution, Knoxville, Tenn.- 

Iowa Institution, Iowa City, la. W. P. Ijams. 

Wisconsin Institution, Lelavan, Wis. Lr. II, W. Mulligan. 

Virginia Institution, Staunton, Va. J. C. M. Morrillat, M. L. 

North Carolina Institution, llaleigh, N. C. Wm. L. Cooke. 

Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Ill. P. G. Gillette. 

Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. J. S. Brown. 

Missouri Institution, Fulton, Mo. . W. D, Kerr. 

Michigan Institution, Flint, Mich. Egbert L. Bangs. 

Alabama Institution, Tallageda, Ala.- 

Kansas Institution, Olathe, Johnson Co., Kansas.- 

National College for Leaf-mutes, Washington, L. C, 

Edward M. Gallaudot, A. M. 

Of the Institutions which existed in the states of Texas, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Mississippi, before the late civil war, wo have 
no information since its cessation. There may bo a few others not 
known to us. Any additional information received will be added to 
this list hereafter. 

'We give below, the remarks of Mr. Geo. Homer, a well known 
deaf mute of Boston, as they were made before the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Leaf mute schools, at one of the hearings given to parties 
concerned. We requested copies of the remarks of Messrs. Smith 
and Carlin, but have not received them—when we get them, we will 
insert. 


Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 

I am pleased with the report and recommendations of the Board 
of State Charities in relation to provision for the .Leaf Mutes of the 
State, and 1 concur in tho suggestions of His Excellency, Governor 
Bullock, that the initiatory steps be taken for a school hero in our 
own glorious old State. I have never been able to countenance ex¬ 
patriation. 

I entered the Hartford Asylum in 1825, and graduated in 18111. 
My father and friends took much interest in tho cultivation of my 
speech, but Mr. Gallaudet, the then principal, although he knew I 
could articulate, made no attempt to preserve it. 

Lown to 1845, when Dr. Howe compelled the Asylum to teach 
articulation, I believe it was not taught, and tho cases where speech 
became entirely lost through want of care or cultivation have not 
been few. 

I favored Dr. IIowc in 1845, and I favor him now. I believe he 
is right, and that ho will demonstrate the correctness of his views. 

At any rate, let Massachusetts carry out his suggestions, let it be 
in the form of an experiment. But from my knowledge of Deaf 
mutes. I tell you it will succeed, which the advocates of tho old 
system don’t want to see done. 

The old omnibus proprietors opposed the introduction of horse cars 
into tho city. Their arguments against their introduction did indeed 
seem plausible. But who to-day would substitute the old coaches 
for the cars. 

Mr. Field was ridiculed in his attempts to establish communica¬ 
tion across the great deep. He has succeeded and his oppononts 
are dumb. 

Everything is improving, tho world moves, but the system of in¬ 
struction at Hartford has remained nearly the same for fifty years. 
Improvements are needed for it is notorious that the system in use 
does not turn out the right sort of scholars. It adheres to an an ex- 
tensive use of siyns which is wrong. Small schools arc better than 
large ones. 

Question propounded to me “Do you think in signs or in words?” 

Answer. In signs, I think. 

(Signed.) Geo. Homer. 

Wc clip the following from the Frankfort ( Ky. ) Commonwealth, 
if we learn the result of the election, wc shall of course, acquaint 
our readers with it. 

Louisville, Feb. Iff, 1807. 

Editor Fronnfort Commonwealth: 

May a friend trespass upon your columns, for 
a brief space, in order to call the attention of the loyal voters of 
Kentucky to ItQBT. II. KING, of Lexington, as a suitable and 
well qualified candidate for the position of llcgister of tho Land 
Office. 

In spite of tho fact, that ho is neither gifted with tho power of 
speech and hearing, Mr King has been handsomely educated, and is 
one of the most accurate business men, accomplished penman, and 
skillful accountants that we have ever known. Luring the war, he 
held a position of great trust and responsibility in one of tho De¬ 
partments of the Federal Army, and had under his management vast, 
valuable and complicated records; and the satisfaction which lio gave, 
is best verified by tho fact that lie is still retained in a most import¬ 
ant capacity at the Head Quarters of the District. 

A native Kentuckian, a man of splendid physique, universally 
popular, gonial courteous, and loyal in all his nature,—full of youth¬ 
ful energy and enterprise, he is fitted in an eminent and peculiar 
manner; to discharge with zeal and ability, tho very duties which 
would devolve upon him as Register of the Land Office. 

Honest and true, with splendid habits, and high qualities of head 
and heart which are seldom met with in those latter and degenerate 
days, his claims upon the support and suffrage of the loyal citizens 
of the State, are of the first character. Wc bespeak for him the 
warm assistance of your gallant sheet, which is proving itself so 
“ faithful among the faithless,”—and so rosoluto where so many else 
are recreant. 

llesp’t, Unconditional. 
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NATIONAL DEAF 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


X.X. We do not believe in Spiritualism in any shape or form, and 
wo would advise you to have nothing to do with it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Washington, April 13, 18G7. 

Mn. Editor. —My last letter related chiefly to the buildings of 
the college. In this I shall endeavor to give some idea of the sys¬ 
tem pursued here. 

The college is founded on the same plan as the best of American 
Colleges, with such modifications as will best adapt it to the pecu¬ 
liar wants of mutes. The chief point of difference, between it and 
others is, that not quite so much Latin and Greek literature is re¬ 
quired to be read, and the time thus gained enables more than ordi¬ 
nary attention to be paid to English philology. 

There are two courses : the classical of four years, and the scien¬ 
tific of two years. The scientific course is designed for those who 
have not tho moans, or inclination to go through the classical term. 

Every facility is afforded to enable the student to make the most 
of the two years; and it is just the thing for tho mutes, who could 
not enjoy the advantages of a collegiate training in their younger 
days, but who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity now of¬ 
fered. The first and as yet only graduate of the college, pursued 
the scientific course, and there is one young man in it now, proba¬ 
bly others will be added before long. Indeed I have positive in¬ 
formation, from the President himself, that one mute, a married man 
with children, and prominent among us, wrote that he would gladly 
go through a course here if he had the means to support his family 
during the time. 

The classical course is the most important, both on account of the 
longer time it includes, and the more education its members receive. 
It is to the members of this course, that the faculty look for the 
greatest evidence of that success which ought and will crown their 
efforts, and establish the college on a firm basis. 

The text-books arc such as experience has shown to be best adapt¬ 
ed to tho purpose for which they were intended, and are, in many 
branches of study, identical with those of our most popular colleges. 
In this as in every thing, the constant object hold in view, has been 
to make the college the equal of others, as far as circumstances 
would permit. 

Considerable attention is paid to English philology, and there is a 
judicious intermixture of tho Sciences; Mental, Moral, Political 
and Natural ; and interest is awakened where it slumbers, fuel added 
whero it already exists by the lectures that are delivered by compe¬ 
tent gentlemen, from time to time. In this connection you may be 
interested to know that Prof. Turner, so long the principal of Old 
Hartford, finished a courso of lectures on Natural History not long 
since, which were very interesting and instructive to all who wit¬ 
nessed them. Tho gentleman’s unrivaled powers of pantomime afford¬ 
ed tho students a rare treat, which, they arc sorry they cnanot enjoy 
for more than one or two weeks each year. 

So far I have only spoken of tho college proper. There is another 
department, known as the intermediate, consisting of the Prepara¬ 
tory Class, or those who intend to join the college the next term, 
and a class of those who will have to remain in this department a 
longer period. This department corresponds to the high classes of 
other institutions, and the studies pursued in it are identical in some 
respects with those of its prototypes, though they are better adapted 
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to the wants of young men intending to enter the college. It 
siraldc that all the State institutions should adopt the course of 
study laid down for the Preparatory Class, for their high classes, in 
order that mutes coming here may bo able to enter tho college at 
once, without any draw-back. This intermediate department lias 
now more students than the college itself, though there is hut little 
doubt it will dwindle down to a very few as soon as the high classes! 
are established in all sister institutions. 

The recitation hours are from eight o’clock to twelve in the fore. 1 
noon. The afternoon and evening are devoted to study; and the 
students arc expected to expend at least six hours in the prepara¬ 
tion of their lessons. Saturday forenoon is devoted to essays, coin. , 
positions and art-studies, and tho afternoon is a holiday to those who ■ 
choose to make it so. 

On the Sabbath there is a Bible class, after prayers in tho morn, 
ing, which is greatly conducive to the diffusion of Biblical know! 
edge among the students; and in the afternoon a sermon is preached 
by one of the professors. 

There is plenty of time for exercise and recreation, for besides 
Saturday, tho students have two or three hours of leisure every 
day. 

In my next I hope to give some account of the exercises, pastimes, 
and social pleasures which the students enjoy, and will now close 
this letter by adding a few items that may be of interest to your 
readers. 

Before the close of the last session of the Thirty Ninth Congrcssi 
it passed a bill appropriating an aggregate sum of about ninety-two 
thousand dollars, for tho carrying out of the plan of this institution* 
already, ground has been broken for the erection of large and com" 
modious houses for the professors, and the foundation of the now In*j 
stitution chapel will soon bo laid. It is to be freestone, and it will 
take two or three years to complete it, It is hoped to dedicate it a* 1 ' 
the commencement of the class of ’69 which will bo the first regu 
lar class to graduate from the college. 

In the bill referred to, there is also a clause providing for the ad¬ 
mission of ten needy students from any part of the United States, 
at the discretion of the President of the collocre. 

The Steamship China, which left Boston on the 10th instant, car¬ 
ried out President Gallaudet for a tour in Europe. His chief object 
in going is to collect information in regard to the system of' cduca- ' 
tion pursued in the European institutions l'or the deaf and dumb; ! 
and ho will without doubt inquire diligently into the matter whicli 
is just now so violently agitating Massachusetts people in respect to 
the practicability, or rather utility of teaching mutes to speak.. Just 
before he went he had a large photographic picture of the- faculty 
and students taken and, took it with him to show in Europe. He may 
bring back several youngmen with him to pursue a college course-hero, 
and itdoes notseem improbable when we consider the fact that he is to j 
visit most of the European institutions, and that French and Ger- i 
man is studied in the college. He will bo at the, Purls Exposition ! 
and return home in September. The students wish him a pleasant 
and prosperous trip, and are looking forward to. his coming with, im¬ 
patience, for he has promised them lectures on, his experience, iu, tho 
Old World. And the readers of the Gazette may look forward to 
it as well,for I shall endeavor to furnish the* lectures in ; as readable 
a form as I can. Oetis*. 


An uneducated mnte, lately, while standing or; a railroad’ track 
near Philadelphia, Pa., was struck by a locomotive, which knocked 
him down and went over him ; every one thought he was killed,, but 
he got up,brushed his clothes and walked coolly away. He was af¬ 
terwards knocked down by a horse railroad; car,and died fiom. the 
effects of the injuries received. 
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For the National Deaf Mute Gazette, 

A REMARKABLE DEAF MUTE. 


The extensive occupation cf my time by my professional duties, 
affords mo no leisure to contribute to the columns of the Gazette, 
much less to study my favorite authors. I expect, however, to be 
relieved soon,—a thing which I have been sighing for. I really 
have not time for self-gratification. I shall have, therefore, to con¬ 
tent myself with copying entire the letter of the widow of a deaf 
mute gentleman by the name of J. W. Woodwurd, and sending it 
right away for publication in the Gazette. 

“ My husband, Mr. J. W. Woodward, was a Virginian by birth, 
and an only child. lie lost both parents at an early age; was sent 
to Paris, where he remained until his education was finished; and 
after his return home, he travelled a great deal—he resided for a 
timo in nearly every State in the Union, until at last he came to this 
State, (Arkansas) where he remained till his death, which took place 
in Feb., 1865. 

Ho was employed in the clerk’s office, at this place, Clarksville, for 
eight or ten years, was elected enrolling clerk of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and Senate several sessions. The Auditor of the Public 
Accounts met him, and. got him to consent to take a clerkship in the 
Auditor’s office at Little llock. He had the entire control of the 
Swamp Land office. Ho was editor of the Arkansas True Demo¬ 
crat for two years before the war, and we kept a part of the papers, 
and had them bound, and that is all of his published writings I have. 
It was his wish to keep them for the children, and as they are now 
getting largo enough to read his writings, I could not send them well. 
Mr. W. never kept a copy of any of his writings. I have heard 
him say he had written volumes. He was called the best scholar in 
the State. In his writings you will see the scholar, genius and poet 
all combined. I have some of his poetry in my album and other 
books, but none of it in print. 

I am sorry that I have not got a picture of his or mine that I 
could send. I have no photographs, or I would send you one of his. 
I have ambrotypes, and intend to have some photographs taken 
from them. 

“ Mr. W. was passionately fond of books, and pictures, had an ar¬ 
tistic taste in his selections. You will pardon a wife’s feelings in 
speaking of her husband; but I must add that it was in the home 
circle and by the family fireside where he was best loved and appre¬ 
ciated as a husband and father. He was nearer perfection than men 
generally are. 

“ A few words about myself. Like Mr. W. I too was an orphan. 
I am a native of Tennessee: the daughter of Dr. Robert Cox, of that 
State (now deceased). I removed to this State with a married sis¬ 
ter, and in about two years after our arrival I met Mr. W., and in a 
year or two wo were married; and the happiest part of my life was 
spent with him. After the war broke out, we had our share of 
trouble and privation; and under all our troubles I always found a 
ready help and adviser in my husband. His greatest pleasure was in 
making others happy. 

“ The war broke us up ; but if he had lived, we could have got 
along very well. Wo had a comfortable little liome, at this place, 
but it was torn up so as to be unfit to live in. I have managed to 
get it fixed, so that we can live in it. I find it a very hard matter 
to get along, being thrown entirely on my own exertions, and having 
to see to, and attend to everything. I almost give up in despair, but 
my children are dependent on me, and I must do my duty if I can. 

Virginia Woodward.” 

A young man who studied law at the office of Judge G-, one 

of the ablest jurists of Kansas, told me recently that he boarded in 
the family of Mr. Woodward, at Little Rook, for six months, and 
saw enough of his writings to be justified in pronouncing him one of 
the best scholars in Arkansas; that he had the finest library ho ever 
saw, and was a close and diligent student; that he was a capital fel¬ 
low to associate with ; that every one who knew him at all concurred 
in thinking him a lively copy of Smollett, 

Mrs. W. is a speaking lady, and has two children. Iler lamented 


1 husband must have been a semi-mute, judging from the fact that he 
wrote poetry. Joe. tiie Jersey Mute. 

[If any one knows more of Mr. Woodward, we should be glad to 
hear from them. Perhaps our correspondent will find time, by and 
by, to investigate the subject more fully. [Ed.] 

For the Gazette, j 

Mr. Editor In Prof. Mount’s address, which appeared in the 
Gazette of February, ho says, while citing cases in illustration of the 
success attending mutes who have had the benefits of an education, 
that “ three, perhaps more deaf mutes are copying clerks in the 
Treasury Department at Washington. 

Copying is regarded as the most simple of the duties of a clerk in 
the Departments, and in fact as mere drudgery, and certainly no clerk 
would esteem it a matter of pride or congratulation that lie was a 
copying clerk. Mr. Mount, of course, cannot be suspected of an in¬ 
clination to do an injustice to any of his fellow mutes, but he evi¬ 
dently seems to have received the impression which appears to pre¬ 
vail among a certain class, who habitually underrate the abilities 
and business qualifications of mutes, that mute clerks are capable of 
nothing more difficult than copying. There are five mute clerks in 
the Treasury and Interior Departments at Washington, and only one 
is a copyist. This gentleman has occupied his present position for 
many years, and as the contents of many the letters he copies are to 
bo kept private, it is natural to suppose ho was selected for that 
duty, not because he was considered unable to do more difficult work, 
but because ho was deemed peculiarly adapted for it as one who could 
be trustworthy and mute. The four others are in different offices, 
and perform the various duties of the divisions they are in, in common 
with their speaking fellow clerks, such as entering bonds, book-keep¬ 
ing, examining accounts, filing and briefing applications and papers, 
noting contents of letters, and making minutes thereof, correspondence 
&c. The lack of the power of speech is not considered as a disad¬ 
vantage to them under the circumstances, for quick eyes, active brains, 
nimble pens and silent tongues are the qualities prized in department 
clerks. That the mute clerks possess those qualifications to an emi¬ 
nent degree, is by none more cordially acknowledged than by their 
speaking associates at the desk, and by the heads of their divisions 
they arc regarded as A. 1. Dept. 


For the Gazette. 

The following curious specimen of the ignorance of even educated 
men, where deaf mutes are concerned, I find in the “Impartial 

“ M. Lebouvyer Doimortiers relates in his Memoirs on the deaf 
and dumb from birth, published in the year VIII, (about the end of 
the last century) that a Medicin (doctor) wishing to heal a deaf mute, 
and assuming the seat of his infirmity to be in the tongue, bethought 
himself to rub the tongue with the strongest mustard he could find. 
The horrible pain which this caused the patient doubtless forced from 
him heart-rending cries, and the operator, encouraged in his efforts 
(imagining that the poor mute was beginning to speak,) began anew 
his frictions, till the tongue and roof of the mouth, swelled beyond 
measure, showed the impossiblity of continuing this ridiculous oper¬ 
ation. He therefore abandoned the experiment, leaving in despair 
and in tears the too credulous parents of the poor child; who had 
been, we may suppose, rejoiced at its fearful cries of pain, net doubt¬ 
ing that they were signs of the promised restoration to speech.” 

Can you or any of your readers inform me whether there is any 
truth in the following from the same Parisian Journal ? 

31. Rodcnbach, a celebrated blind man, an author, and member of 
the National Legislature of Belgium, states that a Brazilian traveller 
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going to Europe, took passage in a vessel of which the crew consist¬ 


ed almost entirely of American deaf mutes, associated “ pour fairc 
lo commerce dcs inetaux,” (for the metal trade.)* The greater part 
of the mariners, as Well as the captain, were deaf mutes. The ship 
was worked by orders given in a pantomime of marvellous precision 
and celerity. Mr. It. adds, “The fact may seem incredible, and I 
should myself have doubted it, if it had not been confirmed to mo 
by Mr. L. attache of legation and residing at Brussels, who made 
the passage from America to Amsterdam on the same vessel.” 

To me it seems utterly incredible. Certainly it is easy to give or¬ 
ders by signs in full day light; but the ship must be worked at night 
also, and then sailors who can hear and a captain who can speak out 
his orders are indispensable. A few deaf mute sailors could get along 
very well among comrades who hear. 

* I Jq not quite understand this. It does not appear what metal was traded 
in. 


[ Communicated] 

Tun Luun Speak! Mr. Editor: The exhibitions of the School 
of Deaf Mvitea which have been held in the houses of several gen¬ 
tlemen in Boston and in its vicinity within a few weeks, have forever 
settled the question of the feasibility of teaching articulation to that 
class of human beings called deaf mutes. The word ceases to have 
the signification that has hitherto been given it to those that have 
been so fortunate as to sec the dumb speak. It is as long ago as the 
time of Philip I. of Spain, since a Spanish physician first discovered 
the fact that deaf-mutism is duo to a defect of hearing only, and not 
to any deficiency in the organs of speech; but strango as it may 
Hcem, it is not till the years since 1804 that an organized school for 
the purpose of instructing them has existed in America. 

The exhibition at the home of the Hon. Josiali Quincy consisted 
in the spoiling and speaking of half a dozen little children, who have 
not been under instruction quite two years—some of them not one 
year, and the grand result, as shown in the easy and unrestrained 
conversation of a young lady of fifteen, who has been taught since four 
years old by her mother and aunt, with no other assistance than the 
report written bv the lion. Horace Mann after his return from an 
educational tourln Europe in 1843. In that report ho described 
the instruction in articulation with sufficient minuteness to enable a 
celebrated lady to teach her child to speak so admirably, that at 
home she is scarcely thought of as a deaf child ; and she now attends 
school with other young ladies of her own age, and studies and recites 
in classes with them. Her delight is in conversation, as might natur¬ 
ally be supposed. She does not like pianos, she says, because when 
people are playing upon them, nobody talks, and it is very stupid. 

After the exhibition of Miss ltogcrs’s little school, by which every 
one present saw tlxo process of instruction, the company was gratified 
by witnessing and listening to an animated and playful conversation 
between the young lady and a lad of eighteen who has never lost 
speech, but has oidy been enabled to read the speech of others since 
he has been under the instruction of Miss ltogers—a period of about 
eight months. When they could not make each other understand 
some word they would spell to each other. The young lady, who is 
very unassuming, showed a beautiful spirit in her willingness to ex¬ 
hibit her powers of speech, and to call forth those of the young lad, 
who was less practiced than herself, but was highly intelligent. She 
amused her friends afterwards by imitating the very slow manner 
in which some persons had been talking to her. It was easier to 
her to understand those who spoke with ordinary rapidity, and her 
| girlish laugh rang out merrily when she repeated the words that had 
been doled out to her ono by one. She was once asked it she did 
not wish sho could hear. She replied, “ I do care about it, I have 
such a good time !” Indeed very few young persons of her age talk 
so much, for, as she has been carefully prevented from using signs, it 
is her only method of communication, and she is never weary of it. 
The unremitting attention of her family to her education, has put 
her on an equality with those of her own age, and made her superior 
to them in some respects. . 

It was a wondrous spectacle, and every one present felt it to be so, 
and that another ill of humanity had found its remedy, as doubtless 
every other human ill can do, if thought is directed to it and pa- 
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tience and perseverance are exercised upon the subject. That the I 
mind does not suffer in its integrity of impressions from the deprivu- 
lion of hearing, is proved by the fact that the rhythm of poetry and 
of dancing, which may be called poetry enacted, are appreciated by 

Miss L—-, and by others who sutler the same deprivation ; and it 

is said by those experienced in this instruction, that when the con¬ 
genitally deaf experience profound and keen emotions, they insist up. 
on it that they hear. What idea this conveys to their minds, wo 
cannot exactly determine, but we do not know the resources of the spirit 
in its quest after truth and wholeness of impression. 

It is impossible for any one who lias been present at these exhibi¬ 
tions to conceive that the Legislature, a large company of whom 
wore present, can hesitate to make the necessary appropriation for 
the purpose of founding a school of articulation for the deaf-mutes 
of this country, so long and so wrongfully deprived of it. Now ! 
that it has boon done, and been found so easy, it can lie emulated, j 
At the Kindergarten school, established in Pinckney street by Mis- 
Peabody, a child who had lost speech by loss of hearing has bees 
taught to speak by Bliss Oorlies, the gifted assistant of Miss Pea¬ 
body, whom the latter lady always speaks of as the true cause of the 
success of the school. Miss Corlics’s efforts were wholly unaided by 
any method practiced by others, but were substantially the same, ns 
she has been in the habit of teaching her little pupils to read by the 
powers of the letters of the alphabet, which is also the method of 
Miss ltogers. “Whatman has done, man may-do.” 

PItOF. LA U KEN T OLEBC. 

Jlfr. Editor : 

1 am happy to reply to “ Dexter” in the March No. of the Deaf 
Mute Gazette in relation to the pension allowed the venerable Pro¬ 
fessor Clcrc by the Directors of the American Asylum at Hartford. 

I am thankful too, that somebody lias thought of that good man in 
these times of high prices, and has asked the question, whether the 
pension is “ abundantlys uificient for his enjoyment of every comfort.’’ 
Professor Clcrc’s pension is only seven hundred dollars per annum ! 

I am sure that all who know this fact will feci it is a pittance far too 
small, meagre and insufficient for his comfortable support, and an 
inadequate return for the arduous, faithful, and disinterested labours 
which he always so cheerfully, devotedly, and untiringingly be¬ 
stowed, during the long period of his connection with the American 
Asylum. It is indeed true as “ Dexter” says that “every educated 
mute in this country reveres and owes a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Clcrc, the “Father of American Instructors” for deaf mutes. And 
I sincerely trust they may take some efficient and practical steps 
which shall insure him in his greatly advanced age, moans “ abund¬ 
antly sufficient for his enjoyment of every comfort,” R. 

New York Items. 

On March 27th last, an election of officers to the “ NewYork Deaf 
Mute Literary Association” took place, on which occasion Mr. Hoy- 
man was re-elected President; E. Blakoman was made first Vice Pre¬ 
sident ; Edward Me Oonville second Vico President; H. A. ltumrill 

ccrctary, and M. D. Bartlett treasurer, for the ensuing year, by a 
very close vote. As good order as was consistent with the times 
was maintained throughout by the energetic and prompt action of the 
retiring officers and the laudable co-operation of the old members which 
reflects great credit on the body. This association went into effect 
some two years ago, having as its design the social, mental and phy¬ 
sical improvement of the Deaf Mutes in the City of New York and 
what success it has had might have been seen in the good and order¬ 
ly behavior and intelligent faces, the majority displayed on that occa¬ 
sion and it is to bo hoped they will improve threefold or more with 
the present year. 

Prof. Joseph Mount, late Superintendent of the Kansas Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, has dissolved liis connection with that school 
and intends going to the South. 
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DEAF AND DUMB ASSOCIATION. 

On Friday evening the members of the West of Scotland Deaf 
and Dumb Association, together with their friends, met to celebrate 
their second annual re-union, in the Waverly Hall, Sauehiehall St., 
There was a considerable muster-—all present being mutes. Mr. 
Kinuock occupied the chair, and Mr. A. F. Strathern acted as crou¬ 
pier. After the usual toasts wore given, the chairman delivered an 
address in the language of the deaf and dumb, on the progress and 
prospects of the society, which constituted the toast of the evening, 
It was acknowledged by the croupier, who is president for the cur¬ 
rent year, and who explained more in detail the principal objects of 
the society. In doing so ho said:—-I wish to call attention to the 
necessity for the greater energy and enterprise among the deaf and 
dumb, in order to better their condition. It is to be regretted that, 
as a body, the deaf and dumb of Glasgow seem to bo content with 
their present condition, which I hesitate not to say is very unsatis¬ 
factory. I am, however, glad to see that of lato a few of the more 
intellectual among them, and more particularly those connected with 
this association, have shown an anxious desire for improvement. At 
present wo arc directing all energies in the effort to obtain a hall, 
that may be used by the deaf and dumb for intellectual improvement 
and social meetings on week-day evenings, the want of which has 
long boon acknowledged. One of our greatest hardships consists in 
our being unable to take part in the conversations, discussions, and 
arguments of our fellows. This is the strongest, I had almost said 
the only obstacle to our intellectual progress. After dwelling upon 
the importance of the deaf and dumb conversing together in bodies, 
and contrasting their disadvantages in this respect with others who 
possess speech and hearing, the croupier wont on to say—Tho doaf 
and dumb often appear to those who can hear and speak, taciturn or 
reserved. Those, however, arc not thoir characteristics: they are 
only incidental to their irreparable loss. When brought together 
they arc as lively, vivacious, and talkative as could ho desired. But 
these opportunities are necessarily few and far between, and will re¬ 
main so uutil wo obtain this much-covcted hall. Considering that 
our number is limited, and though independent, that we are not very 
affluent, and that this project is likely to be more costly in its devel¬ 
opment than wo are well able to meet from our own resources. I 
need hardly say that it will be expedient to appeal fur aid to our 
friends and to ail, whether deaf and dumb or not. 

Glasgow , ( Scotland) Ilcrald-Feb. 26. 


[From tlie Hamilton, C. W. “ Evening Times.”] 

DUNDURN—THE NEW SEAT OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 
INSTITUTE. 


The magnificent estate of the late Sir Allan McNab, known as 
Dundurn Castle, has lately passed into the occupation of the insti¬ 
tute for the deaf and dumb, and to sonic extent the palatial man¬ 
sions and its surroundings are being reclaimed from the state of de¬ 
cay and disorder into which tho property had fallen, since the for¬ 
mer lord of the manor relinquished possession, and it is to be hoped, 
read his titles clear to mansions of a more durable form of construc¬ 
tion. For some throe or four years past the Castle proper has been 
entirely unoccupied and r.ogleeted. 

The splendid grounds surrounding the Castle had also been sadly 
neglected, and only the fine garden plots gave evidence of any 
attention. Such was the condition of the estate when Mr. MeGann 
took possession with his interesting family, and the solitudes were 
awakened, we wore about to add, with tho merriment of a happy 
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and contented band oi little ones ; but lo! silence is still a peculiar 
characteristic of those old baronial halls. 

Dundurn Castle has been, and with a moderate outlay for repairs 
would still romain, a magnificent establishment: It is said to have 
cost in its erection no less a sum than $ 92,000. The interior of tho 
main building was elaborately finished. It affords an immense 
amountofroom, and is admirably adapted to its present purpose. Hot¬ 
air furnaces havo thoir ramifications throughout, and arc in perfect 
order. In the basement are spacious accommodations for the culin¬ 
ary departmant, the laundry, extensive collars, and store rooms. Ad¬ 
joining the main building is an extensive wing, formerly occupied 
tor coach houses, servants’ quarters, &c., which is at present being 
adapted to the habitation ot the male portion of tho pupils, and will 
afford excellent accommodation. And still remaining upon the 
grounds arc two distinct and comfortable dwellings which will prob¬ 
ably bo appropriated for residence by the teachers. 

Tho grounds embrace about sixty-five acres, of which six acres was 
some time since purchased by the Government for tho site of a now 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, at a cost of $ 20,000. There arc twenty- 
two acres devoted to lawns, on which a large amount of money had 
been expended by the former owner. To the west of tho Castle is 
an excellent orchard of bearing trees ; six acres of land arc laid out 
and highly improved for gardening ; one section is divided off and 
adapted for pasturage, and a considerable tract of woodland remains, 
which is traversed with delightful promenades and abounds with glens 
of tho most picturesque description. 

Tho location of Dundurn, on the high lands bordering the bay on 
the western limits of the city, is attractive in tho extreme, affording 
a splendid view of tho whole city, tho whole bay, and far out upon 
the blue waters of the lake. The locality must also commend itself 
in a sanitary point of view. Mr. MeGann discovered a new source for 
supplying tho Castle with excellent water, which even Sir Allan had 
unaccountably overlooked. In the side of a bank, a few hundred 
feet north of the building, a running and never failing spring has 
been appropriated, and a plentiful supply of water will be forced up 
by means of a hydraulic ram. 

The roof is being re-tinned, at an outlay of about $ 300, nnd other 
necessary improvements arc in progress, the pupils aiding cheerfully, 
whenever their assistance can bo made available. 

A most desirable advantage that tho present locality of the Insti¬ 
tute will afford, are tho facilities for agricultural pursuits. The pu¬ 
pils are invariably anxious to turn their leisure to good account, and 
will labor cheerfully under direction of a practical gardener, who 
will be engaged on the opening of spring, thus aevuiring, with men¬ 
tal improvement, knowledge of useful arts that will prove vastly 
beneficial to them in after life, particularly as a majority of the un¬ 
fortunates come from the rural districts. 

Dundurn is at present rented for the use of tho Deaf and Dumb 
Institute at the rate of § 600 per annum. The Government has not 
yet assumed tho exclusive patronage of the Institute, or guaranteed 
the payment of the rent, hut have simply approved of the selection 
of the location. It is to be hoped, however, that decisive action will 
not long bo delayed, and that a location so peculiarly adapted will 
he permanently secured, and adequate support given to this, one of 
the most laudable of our public charities. 

In concluding our remarks on Dundurn, wo may remark that tho 
worthy superintendent is exceedingly hopeful of the future prosper¬ 
ity of the institution he has labored so long and earnestly to estab¬ 
lish on a safe foundation. P raise is no acknowledgement for his pa¬ 
tient and assiduous efforts. Ho hopes shortly to have his house in 
order for tho reception of visitors, and many will improve tho oppor¬ 
tunity of observing the progress of the Institute, as well as to revive 
the reminiscences of Dundnrn in its palmy days. 


fCrt' A fatal accident occurred on the Railway lino, near Enfield 
Station, on Monday afternoon. A deaf man named Dimock was walk 
ing on the road when tho afternoon train for Truro came along. As 
usual, tho engineer blew the whistle to warn tho man off the track, 
but did not stop the train. The “cow-catcher” struck him nnd knock¬ 
ed him off tho track, injuring him so severely that he died in a short 
time. Ho leaves a wife and three children. 

Halifax Chronicle, April 17. 
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WHAT A PACK OF C ARDS SERVE FOR. 


A private soldier by the name of Richard Leo was taken before 
the magistrates of Glasgow for playing cards during divine service. 
Tko account of it is thus given in one of the English journals. 

Sergeants commanded the soldiers at church, and when the pastor 
had road the prayers he took the text. Those who had a Bible took 
it out, but this soldier had noithor Bible nor Common Prayer Book; 
pulling out a pack of cards, ho spread them out before him ; he first 
looked at one card and then at another. Tho sergeant of the Com¬ 
pany saw him and said, “ Richard, put up tho cards, this is no place 
ior them.” “Never mind that,” said Richard. 

Whon the service was ovor tho constable took Richard prisoner 
and brought him before the Mayor. 

“ Well.” says tho Mayor, “what have you brought tho soldier here 
for?” 

“ For playing cards in church ” 

“ Well, soldier, what have you to say for yoursolf ? ” 

“ Much, sir, I hope.” 

Very good, if not, I will punish you more than over man was 
punished,” 

“ I have been," said the soldlor, 11 about six Weeks on the march ; 

I havo neithor Biblo nor Common Prayer Book—I have nothing but 
a pack of cards; and I hope to satisfy your worship of tho purity 
of my intentions.” 

Then, spreading the cards beforo tho Mayor, ho began with the 
aco: 

“ When 1 see tho ace, it reminds mo that there is but one God. 
“When I seo tho deuce, it reminds me of the Father and Son. 

“ When I seo tho tray, it reminds me of tho Father. Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

“ Whon I soo the four, it reminds me of tho four Evangolists who 
preached—Matthew. Mark, Luko. and John. 

“ Whon I soo the fivo, it reminds me of the five wise virgins that 
trimmed their lamps. Thcro word ten, but llvo Were wiso and fivo 
were foolish and were shut out. 

“ When I see tho six, it reuiiuds that in six days tho Lord made 
heaven and earth. 

“When I see tho so veil, it reminds ino that on tho seventh day 
God rested from the great work ho had mado, and hallowed it. 

“ When I soo tho eight, it reminds me of tho eight righteous per¬ 
sons that wero saved when God destroyed the world, viz: Noah and 
his wife, his throe sons and their wives. 

“ Whon I seo the nine it reminds mo of tho nine lepers that were 
cleansed by our Saviour. There were nine out of the ten who did 
not return thanks. 

« When I see the ten, it reminds mo of the Ten Commandments 
which God handed down to Moses on a table of stone. 

“ When I sec the king, it reminds me of the Great King of Heav¬ 
en, which is God Almighty. 

“ When I seo the queen, it reminds me of the Queen ot bhebah. 
who visited Solomon, for she was as wise a woman as he was a man. 
Hho brought with her fifty boys and fifty girls, all dressed in boys’ ap¬ 
parel, for King Solomon to tell which were boys and which were girls. 
King Solomon sent for water for them to wash. The girls washed 
to the elbows and the hoys to tho wrists. So King Solomon told by that.” 

“ Well,” said the Mayor, “ you have given a description of all the 
cards in the pack except one” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Tho knave,” said tho Mayor. 

<t J will give you a description of that too, if you will not be an- 
c?ry ** 

“I will not,” said the Mayor, “ if you do not term me to be the 

The greatest knave that I know of, is the constable that brought 

me here.” . , , 

“ I do not know,” said the Mayor, “ if he is the greatest knave, 

but T know ho is the greatest fool,” . „ , , 

“ When I count how many spots there are in a pack ot cants, i 
find three hundred and sixty-five, as many days as there are in a year. 

“ When I count the number of cards in a pack,, I mid there are 
fifty-two, the number of weeks in a year; and I find four suits, the 
number of weeks in a month. 


“ I find tliero are twelve picture cards in a pack, reprcsentiim the 
number of months in a year ; and on counting the tricks, I fimfthir- 
teen, the number of weeks in a quarter. So you see, sir, a pack of 
cards serves for a Bible, Almanac, and Common Prayer Book.” 


What Mu. IIubbaud’s Pamphlet Endeavors to Show. 

I. That signs wore introduced into this country by pure accident, 
without any examination into tho merits of other systems ; Mr. Gal- 
laudet having been rofus'od admission to the articulation school of 
England, where he first applied, and subsequently admitted to the 
French school, where the sign language was Used. 

II. That tho management of the schools for deaf mutes at Hartford 
is controlled by a foreign and private corporation, over which neither 
this nor any other State has any visitorial oversight. 

8. That one great objectincducatingthe deaf mute is to teach him 
the English language, arid that this object is never accomplished by 
the teachers of the sign language. This is shown in their own words, 
Mutes are “julways foreigners among their own kindred, nay, more 
than foreigners, for our speech is for them absolutely unattainable.’’ 

4. That, while other systems of teaching deaf mutes had been 
long practised abroad, no examination was made of those methods 
until after the report of Mr. Horace Mann, in 1843. 

5. That in consequence of this report, gentlemen were immediate¬ 
ly sent abroad from New York and Hartford to examine these sys_ 
toms, and, although reporting strongly against the articulating sys. 
tern, recommended its being taught in certain cases. 

G. That articulation and reading on the lips were then taught for 
many years, without faith in their success, and under such surround¬ 
ings that failure was inevitable. That all regular and persistent 
efforts for teaching articulation and reading from the lips arc now 
abandoned. 

7. That the sign language is not required for teaching the pupil 
to receive and communicate ideas in our mother tongue both accurate¬ 
ly and quickly, is shown in the cases of Laura Bridgman and Oliver 
Caswell,with whom the manual alphabet succeeded when signs failed, 
as also in the case of Julia Bruce. 

8. That nearly half of the deaf mutes in this State have either 
once spoken, or have now some power of hearing, arid are proper 
pupils of an articulation school. 

9. That it is not advisable to send children under twelve years of 
age to so largo a school as the Hartford Asylum, and that such 
little ones, still needing a home influence, can be better taught in 
family or day school. 

10. That while the number of deaf mutes in New England in. 
creased largely in 18G0 to 18G5, tho average number of pupils at 
Hartford decreased, showing a need of reform cither in the school i 
the public, or the friends of the deaf mute. 

11. That a large proportion of the deaf mutes in tho vicinity of 
Boston have shown by their evidence and petitions their desire that 
this State would undertake the instruction of its own deaf mutes. 

12. That the school at Hartford must soon require expensive ad¬ 
ditional buildings to accommodate the increasing number of deaf 
mutes; that these expenditures will reduce the productive income 
which must be divided among a greater number of pupils, so increaS' 
ing the expense of the State. 

13. That a school for teaching articulation is in successful opera¬ 
tion in this State, under the care of Miss Rogers at Chelmsford, 
where a limited number of pupils can be taught, if the same ap¬ 
propriation is made for their education as for that of tho Hartford 
school. 

14. That, if a school for deaf mutes be incorporated by this State, 
it is believed that private benefactions will be liberally made. 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 

On Sunday, March 31 last, Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, Rector of St, 
Ann’s Church for Deaf Mutes in New York City, held a service for 
deaf mutes in Trinity Church in this city. Some fifty mutes were 
present besides a largo number of hearing people. The service and 
sermon were both delivered in the Rector’s usual graceful, and in* 
tclligont manner. 

In connection with this service, a good story is going the rounds of 
the press to the effect that a gentleman went into Trinity Church 
during the sign service ; after watching the proceedings for a few 
minutes, he rose from his scat, took his hat and started for the door, 
and, as ho passed out, shook his head reproachfully at the sexton and 
muttered, “ I can’t stand them ritual tantrums, no how ! ” 

The Library of the Boston Deaf Mute Christian Association 
has lately received from the American Tract Society, through its agent. 
N. Broughton, Jr., a donation of books to the value of twenty-five 
dollars. This is a timely gift and will bo appreciated by the mutes. 
We hope that other societies or individuals will be moved to add to 
it, and all such may bo assured that large or small favors will bo 
thankfully received and duly acknowledged. 

Exhibition nr Deaf Mutes. A very interesting exhibition was 
given by the pupils and graduates of the Hartford Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, in the Representatives’ Hall at the .State House, 
this forenoon. It was given under the direction of Mr. Collins Stone, 
the Principal. After giving a brief history of the institution, and 
its prospects and usefulness to the unfortunate class to which it is de¬ 
voted, Mr. Stone introduced four of the youngest pupils, Miss Abbic 
L. Chaffin, Marion L. Taft, Samuel A. Tufts and Edwin Frisbce, 
each ten years of age, who illustrated the proficiency they had at¬ 
tained by an average of a year’s attendance at the Hartford school. 
They answered questions with case and rapidity, showing a com¬ 
plete knowledge of the rudiments of English grammar. Their an¬ 
swers were written upon the blackboards by the juveniles them¬ 
selves. 

The Principal then introduced four others, graduates of the school: 
Misses ElmimiD. Clapp, Mary E. Haskell, and Messrs. Samuel T. 
Green and Eugene M. Wood, who gave the audience illustrations of 
their education. Random sentences were given them by the Prin¬ 
cipal, and immediately inscribed upon the blackboards, with but 
slight variation, which showed wonderful perception and . compre¬ 
hension of the sign language. Mr. Green particularly edified the 
audience by a pantomimic description of' a man caught stealing wa¬ 
ter melons. 

The exhibition closed by the introduction by Mr. Keep, of Master 
Willie C. Peck, a youth of ten years, who is but imperfectly able to 
articulate, and totally deaf. He repeated a few verses from the 
Bible, distinct enough to be understood by those near him. 

Boston Journal, April 11. 

ACCIDENTS, 

At Remington, twenty miles below Pittsburg, Pa., Miss Mary 
Fitzpatrick, a graduate of the Penn. Institution, while walking on 
the railroad track, with a view to gain a road which crossed it a 
short distance off, was overtaken by a freight train and so badly in¬ 
jured that she died shortly after. Evidently a recent occurrence, but 
no date affixed. 

Fatal Railroad Accident. F. Lewis, an Englishman, a cigar 
pedlar, was struck by the inward bound Portland train, this morning, 
and so badly injured that he died at the Massachusetts General Hos¬ 
pital, to which he was taken. He was walking on the track, and is 
supposed to have been deaf. He was forty-five years old .—Boston 
Herald, April 12. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 

Messrs. Henry Hocvoi and John Sheetz have gone into the book¬ 
binding business in Philadelphia, Penn., under the title of Hocvel 
& Sheetz. Both aro of German birth, Mr. Iloevel having been edu¬ 
cated in Germany, and Mr. Sheetz being a graduate of the Penn. 
Institution. 

A Philadelphia correspondent writes us that “ The Memoir of 
the Life and Character of the late Albert Ncwsam, the mute artist, 
for which Prof. Pyatt, of the Penn. Institution for the deaf and 
dumb, has been engaged in collecting materials for tho past two years, 
is now nearly completed, and will soon bo put in print. It will 
doubtless he looked for with interest by many. 

The old building of the Ohio institution is soon to be torn down> 
the school having been dismissed on account of sickness, and the new 
building now in process of construction is expected to bo ready for 
occupancy within six months. 

Five deaths have occurred during the prcvalancc of the epidemic, 
and some were still in tho hospital at last accounts. March 29th, but 
all were improving. The officers had turned nurses and were doing 
all they could for the sick. 

The gentlemen appointed by tho Legislature of California to select 
a new site for tho Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, have chosen 
what is known as the Kearney Place, about four miles from Oakland, 
which latter place is about nine miles from the city of San Franois- 
co. It contains one hundred and thirty acres of land; it is quite 
elevated and, fronting the Golden Gate, it gives an extensive and 
magnificent view in all directions. The Legislature has made an ap¬ 
propriation of $ 50,000 in addition to the property on which the 
Institution is at present located. 

In 1803, Mr. Robert Kennedy, a graduate of the Ohio Institu¬ 
tion, was arrested in Williamsburg. Pa., by a U. S. Provost Mar¬ 
shal, on a suspicion of being a rebel spy. He managed to prove 
he was a real deaf mute and was released. The last Wc hoard of 
Mr. Kennedy, he was advertised to preach in a church in East Lib¬ 
erty. Penn. One who was there says he preached to a large , 7 ,ydi- 
cncc in signs, but as there was no interpreter, it does not appear that 
any of those present wore much edified. We cannot imagine what 
tho object was, unless to got up a sensation and through that, appeal 
to the pockets of a too liberal public. 


OUR MUTE FRIENDS OF NEW YORK. 

Wc, the undersigned, respectfully inform you that we are author¬ 
ized to collect fundsfor tho purpose of making a substantial present 
to the venerable Dr. Harvey P. Feet, in August next. 

The above named gentleman, long known as the principal of the 
New York Institution for the deaf and dumb, has labored assidous- 
]y and faithfully for thirty-six years in promoting the usefulness of 
the school and the welfare of the deaf mutes under his charge. As 
by reason of his increasing age and poor health, he, sorely against 
his heart, will be obliged to resign his honorable office next Juno or 
August, it seems most proper for us all to demonstrate our affection 
and respect for him, not in mere words, but in something visible and 
tangible 

M. D. Bartlett 1 

N. M. Duncan, > Committee. 

David R. Tillingiiast, ) 

The funds may he sent to Mr. M. D. Bartlett, Box 91, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Wc understand that the presentation of the testimonial, whatever 
it may he, to Dr. Pect, will take place during the Convention of The 
Empire State Association at the New York Institution next August. 
We bespeak for the occasion a full attendance from both far and 
near. t ED, 3 
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DAY BY DAY. 

Every day has its dawn, 

Its soft and silent eve. 

Its noontido hours of bliss or bale 
Why should we grievo? 

Why do we heap huge mounds of year* 

Before ns and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind ? 

Each turning round a small white face 
As bountiful as near ; 

Because it is so small a faco 
Wo will not seo it clear: 

We will not clasp it ns it flics. 

And kiss it* lips and brow : 

We will not bathe our wearied souls 
In its delicious Now. 

And so it turns from us, and goes 
Away in sad disdain j 

Though wo would give our lives for It, 

It never comes again. 

Yet, every day lias its dawn. 

Its noontide and its evo : 

Live whilo we live, giving God thanks — 
lie will not let us grieve. 

■ — - - 

TO-DAY AND TO-MORBOW. 

bt GOULD massst. 


The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way. 
And ripens with our sorrow ! 

Keep heartwho bears the cross to-day- 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow ! 

0, Youth ! flame earnest ; still aspire 
With energies immortal ; 

To many a heaven of desire 
Our yearning opes a portal ; 

And though Age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 

We’ll sow the golden grain to-day 
The harvest comes to-morrow ! 

Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like the shcathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God’s command— 
0. Chivalry of labor ! 

Triumph and toil are twins—and aye 
Joy suns the clouds of sorrow ; 

And ’tis the martyrdom to-day 
Brings Victory to-morrow ! 








At Philadelphia, Penn. By Rev. Dr. Francis S. Clorc, Air. James II. Ben- 
nett, of Yorktown, N. .1., to Aliss Ann McAnn, of Philadelphia. (Both grad¬ 
uates of Philadelphia Institution.) Residence, Vinccntown, N. J. 

At Red Rock, Iowa, March 1‘Jth, 1807, Mr. Daniel Iluston of Boone, Dallas 
county, hnva, to Aliss Sarah J. Vernon of Red Rock.’ Both graduates of the 
Iowa Institution. 

At Philadelphia, Penn., Feb. 26th, 1807, Air. Harry Jackson (hearing) to 
Aliss Alatilda L. Silbcrcisen, (Penn. Ins.) 

Nov, 10th, 1802, Air. James Bailey, of Stafford, Alonroe Co., Ohio, to Miss 
Alary E. Moore, of Uniontown, Aluskingham Co., Ohio. Both graduates ' 
of Ohio Institution. 

April 1th, 1806, Air. Alva B. Aloore, of Fnltonlinm, Alusk., Co., Oliioto 
Aliss Ellen A. Andrews, of North Camden, Lorain co., Ohio. Both graduates 
of Ohio Institution. 


High hopes, that hum like stars sublime 
Go down tlio skies of Freedom ; 

Ami true hearts perish in tlio time 
AVo bitterUcst need ’em ; 

But never sit we down and say, 

There’s nothing left but sorrow ; 

We walk tha Wilderness to-day— 

The Promised Land to-morrow. 

Our birds of song are silent now ; 

There are no flowers blooming : 

But life burns in the frozen bough. 

And Freedom’s spring is coming ; 

And Freedom’s tide comes up nlway. 
Though wo may strand in sorrow ; 

And our good hark—aground to-day— 
Shall float again to-morrow ! 

Throngh all the long, drear night of years 
The people’s cry ascended. 

And earth is wet with blood and tears 
Ere our meek suffering’s ended : 

The few shall not forever sway. 

The many toil in sorrow ; 

The bars of Hell are strong to-day. 

But Christ shall rise to-morrow ! 




M - 


In Petaluma, California, Feb. 24th, 1807, Samuel II. Davis of Ohio, (educa¬ 
ted at the California Institution) aged 15 years. 

. In Baltimore, Aid., Feb. 0th,‘ 1807, John Gately, aged 20 years. 

In Baltimore, Aid., Nov. Otli, 1805, Air. Hugh Jt. Ahigec, aged 27 years. 

In Tyrone, Blair county, l’a., Sept. 15tli, 18GG. Air. Theodore F. Burley, 
21 years. 

In Washington, Warren county, N. J- Sept. 3d, 1800, of Dysentery, Airs. 
Julia AI. (N. Y. Institution), wife of Peter S. Ifuusci, and youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Wm. C. Hawley of New York City, aged 38 years. 

PACKARD & HOLMES, 

STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 

ROOM 9, OLD SOUTH CHAPEL, 

SPUING LA HE, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


pjtorniETons and rucusiiEits of the 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling future glisten ; 

Lo ! now tlio day bursts up the skies— 

Lean out your soul s and listen ! 
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